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Hungary and the Middle East 


A Chronology 
of Events, 19 October—6 November 1956 


19 Oct.—Poland. Opening of eighth Plenum of Polish Communist 
Party Central Committee in Warsaw. Arrival by air of Khrushchev, 
Molotov, Mikoyan, Kaganovic, Koniev (C.-in-C. Warsaw Pact Forces), 
and a staff of generals. 

20 Oct.—Poland. Soviet delegates left Warsaw at 6.40 a.m. 

New Central Committee announced: Gomulka First Secretary of the 
Party; General Election promised for 16 December, 

21 Oct.—Poland. Result of elections for new Central Committee 
announced; Rokossowski not re-elected. 

Bitter attacks in Pravda on the Polish press. Russian press gave news 
of Soviet visit to Warsaw but no information on events in Poland. 

Hungary. Open-air meetings in Gyér ‘during the week-end’ re- 
ported to have demanded withdrawal of Soviet troops and the release of 
Cardinal Mindszenty. (New York Times, 22 Oct.) 

22 Oct.—Hungary. Students demanded return of Nagy, and ex- 
pressed sympathy with Polish fight for sovereignty and liberation. 

23 Oct.—Poland. Gomulka and Cyrankiewicz invited to Moscow. 

Hungary. Demonstrations by Hungarian students, and later by 
workers. Clashes with Hungarian secret police (AVH) and troops; 
shots fired by AVH. 

Recall of French Ambassador from Cairo. French Foreign Minister, 
M. Pineau, visited London. 

24 Oct.—Hungary. During night of 23-24 October Nagy invited to 
become Prime Minister, and re-elected to Politbureau. Radio announce- 
ment at 7.15 a.m. confirming his appointment, and that of Geré as First 
Secretary of the Central Committee. 

7.45 a.m. State of emergency proclaimed. 

8 a.m. Announcement that Government had invoked the Treaty 
of Warsaw and appealed for support of Soviet troops to help restore 
order. 

11 a.m. Government proclamation granting exemption from sum- 
mary jurisdiction for all those laying down arms before 13.00 hours. 

13.30. Time limit for the surrender of arms extended until 17.00 
hours. 


1Times are GMT throughout unless otherwise stated. 
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Fighting spread to other parts of Hungary. Soviet troops, including 
tanks, reported to be in action in Budapest. 

Poland. Gomulka announced postponement of General Election 
from 16 December to 20 January. 

25 Oct.—Hungary. Soviet troops stationed in Budapest threw 
cordon round the city. 

Reported that Mikoyan, Soviet First Deputy Prime Minister, and 
Suslov, expert on East European affairs, arrived in Budapest and left at 
noon, 

Ger6 dismissed as First Secretary of Hungarian Workers’ Party and 
replaced by Kadar. 

In the afternoon, Kadar broadcast promise that, after restoration of 
order, the Government would open conversations with the Soviet 
Government. Later, Nagy announced that Soviet troops would be 
withdrawn immediately after the restoration of order. 

Middle East. Agreement on the establishment of a joint Egypt 
Jordan—Syria military command, headed by Egyptian C.-in-C., in event 
of major hostilities with Israel. 

26 Oct.—Hungary. Special session of Central Committee of Hun- 
garian Workers’ Party in Budapest. 

Fighting between Hungarians and Soviet army continued in Buda- 
pest. Reports confirmed of Soviet tanks firing in the city. 

Reported moves by U.S., British, French, and other Governments on 
advisability of taking Hungarian situation to U.N. 

27 Oct.—Hungary. Budapest radio announced formation of a new 
Government under leadership of Nagy, to include non-Communists 
(Tildy and Kovacs, former members of Small Landowners’ party). 

28 Oct.—Poland. Marshal Rokossowski reported to have ‘gone on 
leave’. 

Cardinal Wyszinski released. 

Hungary. Soviet forces reported to have begun evacuation of 
Budapest. 

Nagy promised general amnesty, withdrawal of Soviet troops, and 
early negotiations with the Soviet Government for general withdrawal 
of Soviet troops from the country and a new relationship based on 
independence. 

Hungarian Note to U.N. Secretary-General protesting that ‘events 
which took place on 22 October and thereafter are exclusively within 
the domestic jurisdiction of the Hungarian People’s Republic.’ 

Security Council. U.K., France, and U.S. sought to indict U.S.S.R. 
for violently repressing rights of Hungarian people by military action. 
Motion to put this item on agenda adopted by g votes to 1 (U.S.S.R.), 
Yugoslavia abstaining. British delegate reported that two very strong 
Soviet armoured units had crossed into Hungary ‘early today’ and were 
moving fast towards Budapest. 

Middle East. President Eisenhower appealed to Israeli Prime 
Minister to avoid doing anything that would endanger peace, and 
announced that he had ordered talks with U.K. and France on Middle 
East situation. 


‘ 
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Israel ordered partial mobilization. 

29 Oct.—Hungary. Insurgents’ committee in West Hungary at 
Gyor delivered an ultimatum to Nagy asking for a democracy of the 

Vestern type and the free formation of political parties. 

Kadar became leader of Central Committee of Hungarian Workers’ 
Party; Nagy still a member. 

Middle East. Israeli forces invaded Sinai peninsula. 

British parachute troops brought back to Nicosia from operations 
against terrorists in West Cyprus. 

British ships sailed from Malta. 

U.S. Government announced that it would take Middle East crisis 
to Security Council on 30 October. Dulles met representatives of the 
U.K. and France and discussed application of Tripartite Declaration to 
present situation. 

Israeli Government assured British Ambassador in Tel Aviv that 
Israel would not attack Jordan. 

30 Oct.—Middle East. Security Council met at 4 p.m. GMT 
(i.e. 11 a.m. U.S. Eastern Standard Time). U.S. resolution introduced 
calling on Israel to withdraw armed forces behind established armistice 
lines and urging all members of U.N. to refrain from use of force 
or threat of force in the area in any manner inconsistent with the 
purposes of U.N. and to refrain from giving assistance to Israel so long 
as she did not comply. U.K. and France voted against this resolution 
(i.e. used the veto), Australia and Belgium abstained. 

Russian resolution introduced in similar terms but omitting call to 
all members to refrain from giving military and other aid to Israel. 
U.K. and France voted against; U.S. and Belgium abstained. 

Iraqi Government assured Egyptian Government that Iraq would 
send any aid asked for as a result of Israel’s attack. 

4.30 p.m. Prime Minister told House of Commons that U.K. 
Government had sent an ultimatum to Egypt and to Israel, to be 
answered within twelve hours, calling on them to stop all warlike 
action and withdraw forces to distance of ten miles from the Suez 
Canal, and had asked Egyptian Government to agree that Anglo-French 
forces should move temporarily into key positions in Port Said, Ismailia, 
and Suez. He stated: ‘Our action under the Tripartite Declaration in 
relation to Egypt must, surely, be governed by the fact that Egypt has 
taken as her stand that she will not accept the implications of the Tri- 
partite Declaration . . . her position under the Tripartite Declaration is 
not the same as that of other countries, notably Israel.” 

Similar statement by M. Mollet, French Prime Minister, in National 
Assembly approved by 390 votes to 191. 

Rejection of British and French ultimatum by Col. Nasser conveyed 

1 The following answer was given to a question in the House of Commons on 
19 November: “There has been no change in H.M.G.’s policy in this regard [i.e. 
H.M.G.’s present policy in relation to the Tripartite Declaration], so far as 
Israel, Jordan, the Lebanon, and Syria are concerned. As the Prime Minister 
stated in the House on 30 October, the position of Egypt is not the same as that 
of other countries as Egypt has taken as her stand that she will not accept the 
implications of the Tripartite Declaration.’ | 
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to British Ambassador in Cairo before expiry time of British ultimatum. 

Israel replied accepting conditions of British and French ultimatum 
provided Egypt also accepted. 

French Prime Minister and Foreign Minister in London. 

Hungary. Budapest radio said that withdrawal of Soviet troops from 
Budapest began at 4 p.m. 

Nagy promised free elections and return to multi-party system. 
Announced intention to form an interim five-party Cabinet while 
elections were being prepared. 

Moscow radio broadcast a Soviet Government declaration stating 
readiness to discuss with satellites the question of troops stationed in 
their territories: Soviet units were in Hungary and Rumania under the 
Warsaw Treaty, and in Poland under the Warsaw Treaty and Potsdam 
Agreement; there were no military units in the other People’s Demo- 
cracies. Statement admitted ‘downright mistakes’ in relations with these 
States, and ‘violations and mistakes which infringe the principles of 
equality between sovereign States’. The Soviet Government had given 
orders to the C.-in-C. to withdraw troops from Budapest as soon as 
Hungarian Government desired it, and was ready to start discussions 
with Hungarian Government on general position of Soviet troops in 
Hungary. The Soviet Government and the whole Soviet people ex- 
pressed their regret that events in Hungary had led to bloodshed. 

Cardinal Mindszenty released. 

31 Oct.—Middle East. British bombers attacked four Egyptian air- 
fields and British cruiser sank Egyptian frigate. 

President Eisenhower declared that in his view British and French 
attack on Egypt had been ‘launched in error’. 

Security Council. Proposal by Yugoslavia that General Assembly be 
summoned to make recommendations on Middle East crisis. Adopted 
7 for, 2 against (U.K. and France), Australia and Belgium abstaining. 

Debate in House of Commons on British action in Egypt. 

Establishment of Anglo-French Command in Cyprus announced. 

Hungary. Nagy stated that Soviet troops had withdrawn from 

Sudapest to their bases in Hungary (confirmed by press reports). Said 
Hungary might have the same sort of neutrality now enjoyed by Austria. 

Reported that parties had been reconstituted and new Cabinet was in 
process of formation. Dudas, chairman of the Revolutionary Council in 
Budapest, demanded that the Cabinet must be put on a broader basis 
and must contain no Communists or collaborators. 

1 Nov.—Middle East. U.N. General Assembly met in emergency 
session at 10 p.m. 

In vote of confidence in House of Commons, Government obtained 
a majority of 67 (320 votes to 253). Prime Minister said that there had 
been no declaration of war but ‘we are in a state of armed conflict.’ 

Telegram from Indian Prime Minister (Mr Nehru) to U.N. Secretary- 
General strongly condemning Anglo-French invasion of Egypt. 

Russia called for second Bandung Conference to demand withdrawal 
of British, French, and Israeli troops from Egypt. 

Israeli claim that opposition in Sinai had collapsed. 
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Reported that Syrian troops had entered Jordan. 

Foreign Office confirmed that Egypt had broken off diplomatic 
relations with U.K. 

Hungary. Hungarian Government renounced Warsaw Pact, declared 
Hungary’s neutrality, and asked for guarantee from the Four Powers. 

Nagy sent telegram to U.N. Secretary-General asking him to place 
question of Hungary on agenda of General Assembly. 

Reported that ‘this afternoon’ Soviet troops of all arms were pouring 
across the frontier. 

Opposition Government set up at Gyér called on Nagy to resign. 

Kadar reported to have gone to Soviet Embassy and failed to return. 

2 Nov.—Middle East. At emergency session of U.N. General 
Assembly, U.S. resolution urged: (i) all parties involved in hostilities in 
Middle East should agree to an immediate cease-fire and halt move- 
ment of military forces and arms into the area; (ii) Israel and Egypt 
should withdraw their forces behind the armistice lines; (iii) all members 
should refrain from introducing military goods into the area of hostili- 
ties; (iv) upon cease-fire becoming effective steps should be taken to re- 
open the Suez Canal and restore secure freedom of navigation. Adopted 
by 64 votes to 5, with 6 abstentions. Mr Lester Pearson (Canada) put 
forward idea of a U.N. force to keep Arab-Israeli borders at peace 
while political settlement could be worked out. 

Fall of Gaza. Israeli Government announced operations practically 
completed. 

Egyptian delegate to U.N. announced that Egypt would accept cease- 
fire resolution if ‘attacking armies cease their aggression’. 

Israeli Ambassador in London said Israel would not go back to 
status quo ante so far as her vital security was concerned, and would 
never agree that her troops should go back. 

sritish Ambassador in Beirut told Lebanon that the British Govern- 
ment intended that ‘Israel should withdraw her forces from their present 
positions as soon as that can be satisfactorily arranged.’ 

Syria broke off diplomatic relations with U.K. and France. 

Indian Prime Minister described Sir Anthony Eden’s explanation of 
Anglo-French action as ‘totally unconvincing and unsatisfactory’. 

French Foreign Secretary arrived in London. 

Hungary. Reports estimated that between six and eight Russian 
divisions were in Hungary. Spokesman of Hungarian Revolutionary 
Military Council said that approximately 700 Soviet armoured vehicles 
including tanks had crossed into Hungary during previous thirty hours. 
Russians controlled all main railways, roads, and airports. The Russian 
move had not been resisted because ‘if there is to be a war we want 
them to start it.’ 

Nagy appealed again to U.N. to guarantee Hungary’s neutrality and 
to bring her case before General Assembly. 

Nagy made three oral protests to Soviet Ambassador in Budapest 
concerning Russian reinforcements still pouring across frontier. 

Cardinal Mindszenty appealed to Western Powers for help. 

Security Council. British, French, and U.S. request to Security 
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Council to consider critical situation in Hungary vetoed by U.S.S.R. 
Yugoslavia voted to discuss the Hungarian crisis. Discussion in U.N. 
as to whether Hungarian representative was qualified to represent his 
country. 

Soviet delegate to U.N. stated that reports of Soviet tanks and 
armoured cars moving back into Hungary were ‘utterly unfounded’. 

3 Nov.—-Middle East. U.K. and France replied to U.N. Secretary- 
General on resolution of 2 November: they maintained view that 
police action must be carried through urgently to stop the hostilities 
which were threatening the Suez Canal, to prevent a resumption of 
these hostilities, and to pave the way for a definitive settlement of the 
Arab-Israeli war which threatened the legitimate interests of so many 
countries. They would most willingly stop military action as soon as the 
following conditions could be satisfied: both the Egyptian and the 
Israeli Governments should agree to accept a U.N. force to keep the 
peace; the U.N. should decide to constitute and maintain such a force 
until an Arab-Israeli peace settlement could be reached and until 
satisfactory arrangements had been agreed in regard to the Suez Canal, 
both agreements to be guaranteed by the U.N.; meanwhile, until the 
U.N. force should be constituted, both combatants should agree to 
accept forthwith limited detachments of Anglo-French troops to be 
stationed between them. 

Prime Minister broadcast to the British people. He gave an assurance 
that ‘once British and French forces have occupied key positions on the 
Canal, the British Government will ensure that the Israeli forces will 
withdraw from Egyptian territory.’ 

Israeli delegate to U.N. offered to negotiate with Egypt. 

Entry of Iraqi troops into Jordan confirmed. 

Hungary. Nagy Government negotiated with four Russian generals 
on technical aspects of withdrawal of Soviet troops. Military leaders of 
the revolt, General Maleter and General Kovacs, seized and held by 
Russians when they went to sign the agreement at Soviet military 
headquarters, 

Cardinal Mindszenty said in broadcast: ‘We want a classless society 
and a State where law prevails, a country developing democratic 
achievements, based on private ownership correctly restricted by the in- 
terests of society and justice. This is what the Hungarian people wants.’ 

Indian Government dispatched Note to U.S.S.R. expressing ‘con- 
cern and distress at recent developments’. {This may in part have 
referred to events in the Middle East. 

4 Nov.—Middle East. 2 a.m. U.N. General Assembly passed 
Canadian resolution requesting Secretary-General to produce within 
forty-eight hours a plan for setting up, with consent of nations con- 
cerned, an emergency international U.N. force to secure and supervise 
cessation of hostilities in accordance with Assembly’s previous resolu- 
tion urging immediate cease-fire. Resolution carried by 57 for, none 
against; 19 abstained, including U.K., France, Israel, and Egypt. 
British explanation was that resolution went too far in some respects 
and not far enough in others. 
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Egyptian Government later accepted above resolution and stated 
readiness to cease military operations by 20.00 hours. 

A resolution introduced by nineteen Afro-Asian nations urged 
compliance within twelve hours with resolution of 2 November regard- 
ing cease-fire and withdrawal behind the armistice lines. Adopted by 
59 for, 5 against; 12 abstained. 

U.N. Secretary-General extended time limit by nine hours. 

A resolution introduced by Canada, Colombia, and Norway, estab- 
lishing a U.N. command for an emergency international force and 
appointing Major-General E. L. M. Burns as its Chief, was adopted by 
57 for, none against; 19 abstained. 

Israeli Foreign Office official stated that the Israeli-Egyptian 
armistice was dead. Israel wanted direct and immediate talks with 
Egypt. Until such negotiations she intended to stand on what she had 
taken. She would only fight other Arab States if they attacked her. ‘The 
moving of Syrian and Iraqi troops into Jordan would not be used as 
excuse for Israeli attack on Arabs. 

Israel claimed complete victory in Sinai. 

Three oil pumping stations in Syria seriously damaged. 

French Foreign Secretary flew to London. 

Hungary. Nagy broadcast at 4.15 a.m. that Russian forces were 
attacking Budapest. He was almost immediately displaced as Prime 
Minister by Kadar, who at 5 a.m. announced formation of a new 
Government. Nagy took refuge in Yugoslav Embassy. 

Reported that a 7 a.m. ultimatum was delivered by Russians stating 
that Budapest would be bombed if no capitulation received by 11 a.m. 

Personal message from President Eisenhower to Mr Bulganin urged 
withdrawal of Russian troops from Hungary. 

United Nations. Soviet veto used to prevent discussion on Hungary 
in Security Council. 

General Assembly adopted by 50 votes to 8, with 15 abstentions, 
U.S. resolution calling on Russia to withdraw all her forces from 
Hungary. 

5 Nov.—Middle East. British and French paratroops landed at 
Port Said. 

Prime Minister told House of Commons that the Governor and 
Military Commander of Port Said were discussing surrender terms 
with British Commander. 

Allied Headquarters said surrender terms had been agreed and 
Egyptian troops in Port Said had laid down their arms. Later announced 
that Egypt had rejected surrender terms. 

Telegram from Israeli Government to U.N. Secretary-General 
accepted cease-fire appeal and stated that since ‘this morning’ all fighting 
ceased between Egyptian and Israeli forces on land, sea, and air. 

Soviet Government, in message from Bulganin to Eden and Mollet 
delivered to British and French Ambassadors, warned the two coun- 
tries that it was determined to crush aggression and establish peace in 
the Middle East with other members of U.N. The war might spread to 
other countries and become a third world war. The Soviet Union had 
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approached the U.N. and President Eisenhower with proposal to ‘use 
naval and air forces, together with other U.N. members, to stop war in 
Egypt and to restrain aggression, and alluded to possible use of rockets 
for this purpose. 

A letter to Israeli Prime Minister said that the Soviet Ambassador in 
Tel Aviv was being recalled as a warning. 

In letter to President Eisenhower, Mr Bulganin proposed that the 
U.S. and the Soviet Union should combine in an effort to control 
Anglo-French aggression in Egypt. 

U.S. Government announced it would oppose any effort of Soviet or 
other military forces to enter the Middle East area. Proposal that U.S. 
and Soviet forces should intervene to restore peace in the Middle East 
was ‘unthinkable’. 

A U.S. statement called on all parties concerned in current Middle 
East strife to accept ‘promptly and in good faith’ resolutions of U.N. 
calling for a cease-fire and withdrawal of foreign forces. 

In reply to a telegram from six members of British Labour Party, 
Israeli Prime Minister gave assurances that Israel was ready to make 
peace with Egypt. 

Foreign Office published text of British reply to U.N. resolution of 
4 November welcoming idea which seemed to underlie the resolution 
that an international police force should be interpolated as a shield 
between Israel and Egypt pending a Palestine settlement and the settle- 
ment of the question of the Suez Canal. 

French Government replied in identical terms. 

Hungary. Russian army proclamation broadcast from Budapest said 
Soviet soldiers, themselves workers and peasants, had not come as 
conquerors but as friends to help to crush a fascist and criminal revolu- 
tion. 

The Soviet High Command, in statement on similar lines, urged 
Hungarian army to co-operate in putting down revolution, and added: 
“Nagy’s Government was wrong: there is no neutrality.’ 

Kadar Government outlined in general terms programme of economic 
concessions within Communist framework and without mentioning free 
elections. 

Frontier between Austria and Hungary stated to be completely closed. 

6 Nov.—U.S.A. Presidential Election took place. Mr Eisenhower 
re-elected. 

Poland. It was announced that three more Russian generals had 
been dropped from Polish army, making total of thirty-two Russian 
officers ‘recalled’ and replaced by Poles. 

The Polish Minister of Justice reported to have given instructions 
that all outstanding indictments arising from Poznan riots be annulled. 

Hungary. Fighting continued in Budapest and in some parts of the 
country between Hungarians and Soviet armed forces. 

Government of Pakistan decided to sponsor a U.N. resolution urging 
cease-fire and withdrawal of all foreign forces from Hungary, raising 
of a U.N. police force, and the holding of general elections under U.N. 
auspices. 
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Middle East. 1 a.m. GMT (i.e. 8 p.m. 5 November, U.S. Eastern 
Standard Time). Russia summoned Security Council to endorse joint 
U.S.-Soviet military force in Middle East unless Anglo-French forces 
halted within twelve hours. Council rejected motion to debate proposal : 
3 votes for; 4 against; 4 abstentions. 

Saudi Arabian Government announced intention to break off dip- 
lomatic relations with U.K. 

Swiss Government proposed conference in Geneva between repre- 
sentatives of U.S., France, U.K., Russia, and India. 

Press Attaché of U.N. truce supervision organization reported that 
Israel had told General Burns that she had ceased to implement the 
Isracli-Egyptian armistice agreement and asked for withdrawal of all 
U.N. truce observers from the Gaza area. 

Moscow radio reported appeal by Egyptians for help through 
volunteers, arms, or by any other means from all those who still respect- 
ed human dignity and law in international relations. 

U.N. Secretary-General circulated his proposals for an international 
police force. 

In House of Commons at 6 p.m. Prime Minister gave H.M. Govern- 
ment’s reply to the U.N. Secretary-General’s communication (re- 
ceived during night of 5-6 November) stating that Israel and Egypt had 
accepted the unconditional cease-fire and requesting information on 
attitude of British and French Governments to an international police 
force. Reply stated that if H.M. Government received confirmation 
from the Secretary-General that Egypt and Israel had accepted an 
unconditional cease-fire and that the international force to be set up 
would be competent to secure and supervise objectives set out in 
2 November resolution of General Assembly, H.M.G. would ‘agree to 
stop further military operations’. H.M.G. proposed that technicians 
accompanying the Franco—British force should at once begin work of 
clearing obstructions in Suez Canal and its approaches. ‘Pending the 
confirmation of the above, H.M.G. are ordering their forces to cease 
fire at midnight tonight unless they are attacked.’ 

The Prime Minister gave the text of H.M.G’s reply to a personal 
message from Bulganin. The reply reiterated that ‘the essential aim of 
the action taken by the British and French Governments was to stop 
the fighting between Israel and Egypt and to separate the combatants’ 
and added, “This aim has now been virtually achieved.’ H.M.G. fully 
approved the principle of an international U.N. force, which they had 
themselves suggested.. 

British and French troops in Egypt ceased fire at 12 midnight. 





Soviet-Yugoslav Relations and Eastern 


Eu rope 


RECENT events in Poland and Hungary have provided a striking 
demonstration that the power of national feeling had not become 
atrophied during the years of Stalinist oppression and regimenta 
tion in Eastern Europe. That these feelings eventually crystallized 
in the form they did was due in large measure to the example set 
by Yugoslavia in 1948. Her expulsion from the Cominform in that 
year, though expressed in ideological terms, was the result of 
Marshal Tito’s insistence that Yugoslavia should manage her own 
affairs without interference by the Soviet Union. Other Commun- 
ist statesmen in Eastern Europe—Gomulka in Poland, Rajk in 
Hungary, and Kostov in Bulgaria—believed with ‘Tito that the 
method of attaining Communism should reflect the individual 
characteristics of each nation. Unlike ‘Tito, they were crushed by 
Stalin. Yet so long as Yugoslavia remained defiant, national feeling 
in the satellite States, however suppressed, had a rallying point. 
Stalin realized the danger, but his attempts to intimidate his 
opponent by means of economic pressure and virulent propaganda 
were unsuccessful and merely caused Yugoslavia to turn to the 
West for support. 

After Stalin’s death Soviet tactics towards Yugoslavia changed. 
A gradual process of normalization of relations took place through- 
out 1953 and 1954, culminating in the unexpectedly sudden 
Soviet acceptance on 13 October 1954 of the solution to the Trieste 
problem which had been achieved by the London agreement 
earlier in the month. For the Yugoslavs this seemed proof of the 
sincerity of the Soviet desire for friendlier relations, though they 
made it plain that this would not affect their policy of non- 
entanglement in either of the great-Power blocs. 


THE RAPPROCHEMENT OF 1955 
The Soviet overtures to Yugoslavia were taken an important 
stage further when a Soviet Government delegation led by 
Khrushchev, Bulganin, and Mikoyan visited Belgrade from 
27 May to 3 June 1955. Khrushchev made it clear that the Soviet 
aim was not only the normalization of inter-governmental relations 
but also the re-establishment of the links between the Communist 
Party of the Soviet Union and the Yugoslav Communist Party. 
488 
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Though he urged the importance of these links for the future of 
working-class solidarity, Tito would not agree. The final declara- 
tion of 2 June, signed for the Soviet Government by Bulganin 
and not by Khrushchev, the Party leader, did not mention party 
relations. 

Tito, for his part, gained several concessions, inter alia a con- 
demnation of the policy of military blocs and an undertaking that 
hostile propaganda and ‘misinformation’ should stop. The most 
substantial gain, however, was the statement that ‘questions of 
internal organization, of different social systems, and of different 
forms of Socialist development are solely the concern of individual 
countries.’ 

Its importance lay in the fact that since the 1948 break with the 
Cominform Yugoslavia’s political and social system had developed 
differently from that of the Soviet Union. Yugoslav theorists 
claimed that they had freed themselves from the imperfections 
which had poisoned the Soviet system under Stalin (e.g. bureau- 
cratization, the all-pervading secret police, and the paralysing 
uniformity of Soviet national life). They insisted that theirs was a 
purer form of Marxism-Leninism. To some extent this claim was 
justified by Yugoslavia’s internal achievements, notably the 
introduction of workers’ councils for factory management (June 
1950), the relaxation of agricultural collectivization, the decrease in 
the activities of the secret police, the reduction of federal control 
envisaged in the Government reorganization of April 1951 and 
in subsequent measures of decentralization contained in the Social 
Plan of 1952, and the Federal Constitution adopted at the be- 
ginning of 1953. Yugoslavia had moved some way towards 
humanizing the Communist form of government and thus con- 
stituted a formidable ideological opponent of Moscow. The Bel- 
grade Declaration, however, set the seal of orthodoxy on what had 
formerly been in Soviet eyes a heretical deviation. 


THE TWENTIETH CONGRESS OF THE C.P.S.U. 


The thesis of the differing roads to socialism was further 
amplified at the Twentieth Congress of the Communist Party of 
the Soviet Union in February 1956 to include the parliamentary 
method of altering the social system. Khrushchev declared that: 


. it is quite likely that the form of transition to socialism will 
become even more varied . . . in this connection, the question arises of 
the possibility of using also parliamentary means for the transition to 
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socialism . . . this institution [Parliament] may become an organ of true 
democracy, of democracy for the working people. 


While this thesis had the advantage of impressing opinion in 


the uncommitted areas of the world, its main target was un- 
doubtedly the social democratic parties in the West. Khrushchev’s 
efforts to establish closer ties with non-Communist left-wing 
parties, which had begun in November 1955 with overtures to the 
Norwegian Labour Party, provided a pressing reason for exhibit- 
ing Communist policies in a more acceptable framework. The 
insistence on the new thesis must therefore have appeared to the 
Soviet leaders a sound move but, as events were to show, they had 
entirely misjudged the scope of its repercussions within their own 
bloc. 

Undoubtedly the sharpest break with the past at the C.P.S.U. 
Congress—and the one most fraught with dangerous conse- 
quences for the Soviet hegemony—was the bitter condemnation of 
Stalin contained in Khrushchev’s report to a closed session of the 
Congress on 25 February. Great bewilderment was caused in 
Communist Party ranks throughout the world, and doubts arose 
not only on the score of the dead leader’s policies but also regard- 
ing the character and ability of the present leadership. It was 
widely wondered what guarantee there was against a recrudescence 
of the Stalinist tyranny. The C.P.S.U., once above and beyond all 
criticism in the eyes of foreign Communist Parties, now found that 
its ideological infallibility had become tarnished. 

Further confusion arose from the fact that foreign Communist 
Parties learnt of the contents of Khrushchev’s speech only when 
the U.S. State Department published the text on 4 June. The 
C.P.S.U.’s handling of the whole policy of de-Stalinization aroused 
widespread criticism and caused certain Communist commentators 
to reaffirm the necessity for each State to follow its own path to 
socialism rather than slavishly to follow the Soviet model. The 
most authoritative critic was Signor Togliatti, leader of the Italian 
Communist Party (the largest outside the Soviet bloc). In an 
interview published in the periodical Nuovt Argomenti on 16 June 
he declared: 

I do not believe it will be possible for all this [i.e. the denunciation of 
Stalin] to lead to a diminution of the mutual trust and solidarity among 
the various parties of the Communist movement. However, undoubtedly 


not only the need but also the desire for increasingly greater autonomy 
in judgements will come out of this; and this cannot help but benefit 
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our movement. . . Today, the front of socialist construction in countries 
where the Communists are the leading party has been so broadened 
(amounting to a third of the human race) that even for this part the 
Soviet model cannot and must not any longer be obligatory. . . The 
whole system becomes polycentric, and even in the Communist move- 
ment itself we cannot speak of a single guide but rather of a progress 
which is achieved by following paths which are often different. 

Togliatti’s statement was a complete vindication of the Yugoslav 
struggle against Stalinism and was undoubtedly influenced by his 
talks with President Tito in Belgrade at the end of May. It was 
widely noted by the Communist Parties in Eastern Europe. 


PRESIDENT TITO’S VISIT TO MOSCOW 


The revelations of the Twentieth Congress were cordially wel- 
comed by the Yugoslavs, who were of the opinion that the attack 
on Stalin ‘removed obstacles that have kept the fighters for 
socialism apart’. It was felt in Belgrade that the more relaxed 
political atmosphere which was becoming evident in the U.S.S.R. 
and the satellite countries needed to be given every encourage- 
ment. President Tito’s warm letter to the ‘Twentieth Congress 
with its reference to the Soviet Union as a ‘great socialist country’ 
was indicative of this trend. At the same time economic relations 
between the two countries had become closer. Since the autumn 
of 1955 the U.S.S.R. had granted Yugoslavia substantial loans and 
credits on highly favourable terms. Further overtures to Yugo- 
slavia were the dissolution of the Cominform, announced on 
18 April 1956, and the retirement of Marshal 'Tito’s old adversary 
Molotov from the Ministry of Foreign Affairs on the eve of the 
Yugoslav leader’s visit to Moscow in June 1956. 

At the conclusion of his state visit to the Soviet capital President 
Tito and his hosts signed two declarations. The first dealt with 
political and economic affairs and recorded Yugoslav support for 
many aspects of Soviet foreign policy in return for Soviet promises 
of further economic aid. The second document re-established 
formal relations between the Yugoslav and Soviet Communist 
Parties on the basis of ‘complete freedom, equality of rights, 
friendly criticism, and an amicable exchange of opinions on ques- 
tions in dispute between them’. ‘Thus, though Khrushchev finally 
gained what he had sought in June 1955, he had to pay the price 
of recognizing the equality of status of the two parties and of 
condemning any attempt to impose a particular path to socialism. 
In addition, the statement that ‘mutual co-operation and exchange 
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of views in the field of socialist scientific thought’ would be en- 
couraged was an admission by the C.P.S.U. that it could profit by 
the socialist experience of other countries. 


DE-STALINIZATION IN EASTERN EUROPE 


Meanwhile, the reactions in the satellite States to Khrushchev’s 
secret speech were complex. The East Berlin riots of June 1953 


had shown what happens when a totalitarian Government decides 
upon even a modest relaxation of its policies. For this reason, and 
because as ‘Stalinists’ their own position was threatened, the 
satellite leaders proceeded with great caution in their handling of 
the de-Stalinization issue. ‘They were, however, under great 
pressure from three directions. The first was the impact of the 
U.S.S.R.’s internal reforms which included a reduction in the 
powers of the secret police, measures of administrative decentrali- 
zation, and improved labour conditions. The second was the 
example of Yugoslavia which since June 1955 had gradually 
developed direct ties with the Eastern-bloc States, delegations 
or contacts having already been exchanged with Poland, Rumania, 
Bulgaria, and China. Lastly, the increasing ferment of liberal 
ideas amongst the intelligentsia, particularly in Poland and 
Hungary, was evolving something approaching an articulate public 
opinion, muted at first but gathering confidence as the months 
went by. 

Polish opinion had already been jolted by the revelation of 
former Soviet perfidy contained in a joint statement of the Central 
Committees of the Soviet, Italian, Bulgarian, and Finnish Com- 
munist Parties on 19 February. ‘This referred to the summary dis- 
solution in 1938 of the Polish Communist Party and the liquidation 
of most of its members then in Moscow—a by-product of the era 
of the purges in the U.S.S.R. The evidence on which the Executive 
Committee of the Communist International had acted was now 
said to have been based on ‘material forged by provocateurs who 
were later unmasked’—a formula reminiscent of that used by 
Khrushchev at the Belgrade talks in June 1955 when he blamed 
information supplied by Beria for the 1948 break with Yugoslavia. 

Yet another break with the Stalin era occurred on 12 March 
with the death in Moscow of Boleslaw Bierut, First Secretary of 
the Polish Communist Party. Long one of Stalin’s most faithful 
henchmen, Bierut was the epitome of a satellite leader and the 
willing instrument of Soviet policy. The new First Secretary, 
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Edward Ochab, who was appointed a few days later, was also 
known as a staunch follower of the Moscow line, and his pro- 
motion was interpreted both in Poland and elsewhere as meaning 
that there would be no radical changes in Polish policy, internal or 
external. The Government was, however, forced to meet the 
rising tide of popular discussion and criticism by announcing a far- 
reaching amnesty for political prisoners and by absolving Wladys- 
law Gomulka, formerly Secretary of the Polish Communist Party, 
of the charge of ‘diversionary activities’ upon which he had been 
imprisoned in 1951. On the other hand, it still continued to con- 
demn his support for ‘national Communism’ as an ‘opportunistic 
deviation’. 

A situation similar to that obtaining in Poland was also to be 
observed in Hungary. Bela Kun, the founder of the short-lived 
Hungarian Soviet Republic in 1919, who was executed in 1937, 
reportedly on Stalin’s orders, as a “Trotskyist-Bukharinist 
traitor’, was rehabilitated in March. The rehabilitation of Laszlé 
Rajk, executed in 1949 for Titoist sympathies, and the release of 
those imprisoned at the same time were also announced in March 
and were seen as a further move to discredit Stalinism. The 
position of Rakosi, the First Secretary of the Hungarian Workers’ 
Party, was increasingly precarious. An inveterate Stalinist and a 
bitter opponent of Tito, he had had to tread warily since the 
Soviet-Yugoslav rapprochement in 1955. He issued a careful 
endorsement of the Khrushchev attack on Stalin, at the same time 
suggesting that only with the passage of time would it be possible 
to form a complete judgement. Despite lip-service to the principle 
of collective leadership he managed for the time being to maintain 
his position and to parry the mounting attacks made on him at 
public meetings for his refusal to adopt a more liberal policy. 
Public opinion increasingly supported his old rival Dr Nagy, 
Prime Minister of Hungary from June 1953 to March 1955, whose 
name was closely connected with the Malenkov ‘New Course’ of 
favouring the development of light industry and consumer- 
production.? 


POZNAN AND ITS CONSEQUENCES 
So far the wave of popular criticism unleashed by the break 
with Stalinism in Poland and Hungary had been kept within 
manageable limits by the Governments concerned. The first 


1 See “The ““New Line” in Hungary’, in The World Today, January 1955. 
B 
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indication that the latter might be lagging behind the changes in 
the political atmosphere was provided by the riots in Poznan on 
28 June. The most disturbing aspect of these events from the 
Communist point of view was that they were instigated by the 
workers, the very class on which the Communist Party claimed to 
base its power. The causes of the uprising were mainly economic— 
resentment at the low standard of living, which was kept artificially 
depressed by the policy of forced industrialization, and dis- 
satisfaction with the inequalities of the wage system. After a vain 
attempt to blame the ‘imperialists and reactionaries’, the Polish 
authorities admitted that economic conditions were responsible. 
Alarmed by the events in Poland and by the implications of 
Togliatti’s thesis of ‘polycentrism’, the Central Committee of the 
C.P.S.U. published on 2 July a long decree ‘On Overcoming the 
Cult of Personality and its Consequences’. The aim of this decree 
was to remove the confusion in the various national Communist 
Parties and to rally them round the Soviet standard in the name 
of proletarian internationalism. It defended the policy of de- 
Stalinization as a necessary stage in the return to the Leninist 
system of collective leadership. Stalinism was not a symptom of 
any fundamental failure of the socialist system, which had emerged 
triumphant through countless ordeals. Soviet successes had 
ensured the establishment of Communist regimes in Eastern 
Europe and the transformation of the Italian and French Parties 
into mass movements (the plain implication being that they were 
now showing rank ingratitude by criticizing the C.P.S.U.). 
Unconvincing though this document was with its mixture of 
apology and braggadocio, the satellite regimes hastened to express 
their agreement with the views it contained. The Yugoslavs 
published it but made no comment. In the two countries where the 
internal situation was showing signs of greatest change—Poland 
and Hungary—it appeared to carry little weight. In both of these 
countries on 18 July the Central Committee of the Communist 
Party met in plenary session. The Polish Plenum was naturally 
much concerned to reassure public opinion after the Poznan riots. 
An intensive programme, aiming at the removal of the most serious 
of the workers’ grievances, was promised for the year 1956-7; it 
included the raising of the lowest wage scales, the cessation of the 
practice of unjustified increases in work norms, and a correction 
of abuses in marketing practices. No basic changes, however, 
were made in the targets for the new Five-Year Plan (1956-60) 
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which might ensure a more rapid improvement of the standard of 
living. The Hungarian Plenum was also somewhat niggardly in its 
economic concessions, and the replacement of Rakosi by Geré did 
not help to increase the regime’s popularity. As thoroughly 
Stalinist as his predecessor, a ruthless promoter of agricultural 
collectivization, and in his day an uncompromising opponent of 
Tito, the new First Secretary had little to recommend him in the 
existing circumstances. His appointment was probably meant as a 
compromise between the Yugoslav insistence that Rakosi should 
go and the Soviet Union’s reluctance to relax her control over the 
satellites too far. 

As we have seen, Tito had little reason to welcome the appoint- 
ment of Geré. But if the changes in Hungary were for the moment 
disappointing, those in Poland were not. On 4 August Gomulka 
was readmitted to the Polish Communist Party. Even before 'Tito’s 
expulsion from the Cominform, Gomulka had been an advocate of 
a specifically Polish road to socialism. Since Poland’s experience 
and historical developments were quite different from those of 
Russia, Gomulka had claimed that it would be wrong for her to 
follow slavishly the Soviet model. His complete rehabilitation re- 


flected the state of mind of Polish intellectual and political circles 
and could only be viewed with misgivings in Moscow as a warning 
that Titoism was gaining ground in the largest of the satellite 
States. 


SOVIET~YUGOSLAV DIFFICULTIES 


On 3 September the Central Committee of the C.P.S.U. circu- 
lated a letter to the satellite Communist Parties in an endeavour to 
retrieve the situation. The full text has not been published, but an 
unofficial text, which in the light of East European conditions is 
credible enough, appeared in the Washington Post of 17 October. 
In effect, it was an appeal for Eastern-bloc solidarity. The over- 
riding importance of close ties with the C.P.S.U. and of the need 
for Communist unity in the face of modern capitalism were 
stressed. Socialism could only be built under the banner of inter- 
nationalism in close liaison with the socialist countries, and not 
under the banner of nationalism without liaison with the socialist 
countries. Each Communist Party was judged in the light of its 
relations with the C.P.S.U., the evolution of which ‘could not be 
considered as an individual and distinct phenomenon’. This 
phraseology was pointed enough, but the Yugoslav leaders were 
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particularly annoyed by a specific warning (which may have been 
given in an addendum or possibly in a separate letter) concerning 
the inadvisability of following the Yugoslav example too closely. 
Marshal Tito probably felt that this was proof that the U.S.S.R. 
was proposing to default on the June Agreements. 

Further evidence of a decrease in cordiality between the Yugo- 
slav and Soviet Party leaders was given in Pravda of 31 August, 
which reported briefly the sentencing to eight and five years’ 
imprisonment respectively of two former ‘Cominformists’, 
Rajkovié and Prodanovi¢. These opponents of Tito had been in 
exile since 1948 in Prague where they had worked on the anti- 
Tito paper Nova Borba. 'They had returned to Yugoslavia volun- 
tarily at the beginning of 1956. Though Pravda made no comment, 
the publication of such a report at this juncture implied dis- 
approval of the Yugoslav lack of leniency. Belgrade’s reaction as 
expressed in the party newspaper Borba was one of sharp annoy- 
ance, 

There was a dramatic turn in the course of events when on 
17 September Khrushchev unexpectedly flew to Belgrade. The 
reasons for the trip and for the subsequent shifting of the venue 
to Yalta in the Crimea have not been fully elucidated by either side. 
Belgrade did however admit on 29 September that they were con- 
cerned with ‘differences of views’ between the two statesmen on 
questions of inter-State and inter-Party relations. There appeared 
to be two possible interpretations. ‘The first was that Khrushchev, 
anxious about the effect of Yugoslav policies and the doctrine of 
the differing roads to socialism on the attitude of the satellites, had 
himself decided to attempt to exercise some restraint on ‘Tito’s 
plans for closer Yugoslav ties with the countries of Eastern . 
Europe. The alternative interpretation, in some ways more 
probable, was that Khrushchev was forced to open negotiations 
with Tito by the more cautious and Stalinist section of the 
Presidium of the C.P.S.U. Central Committee, possibly headed 
by Molotov and Kaganovich, which insisted that the Yugoslavs 
should be prevailed upon to modify their ideas on ‘national 
Communism’ and to recognize the leading role of the U.S.S.R. in 
ideological matters. It may be that Khrushchev saw a threat to his 
own position within the U.S.S.R. if the Yugoslav rapprochement, 
with which his name has been so closely linked, should turn out to 
have been instrumental in loosening the Soviet grip on Eastern 
Europe too far. For his part, Tito would presumably not wish to 
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see Khrushchev removed from power. A change in the Soviet 
leadership might well undo much of the general relaxation of 
Communist authoritarianism which had taken place over the past 
year. For these reasons Tito had to be circumspect in his dealings 
with the Soviet hierarchy. Nonetheless, the bald and uninformative 
statement issued on 5 October at the end of his stay in the U.S.S.R. 
suggested that both sides had maintained their positions. The visits 
paid to Belgrade shortly afterwards by delegations from the 
Hungarian, Rumanian, and Bulgarian Parties appeared to confirm 
that the Yugoslavs were continuing their policy of closer ties with 
the satellite States despite the misgivings of some, if not all, of the 
Soviet leaders. 

The upheavals in Poland and Hungary during October, while 
too recent for detailed assessment here, must nevertheless be 
mentioned, since in a sense they form the climax to this account. 
Gomulka’s return to power in the teeth of initial Soviet opposition, 
expressed by the presence in Warsaw of Khrushchev, Mikoyan, 
Molotov, and Kaganovich and by the ominous movement of 
Soviet troops, was the most considerable victory for Titoism so 
far. Courage allied to restraint appears to have given the Poles a 
good chance of consolidating the freedom they have won. In 
Hungary the Communist authorities proved unable to adapt them- 
selves to the challenge of an alerted and powerful public opinion, 
and the result was revolution. Not only was national independence 
demanded but the very existence of the Communist regime placed 
in doubt. The implications of this development were apparently 
as unwelcome to Belgrade as they were to Moscow. 


CONCLUSION 

In undertaking the rapprochement with Tito’s Yugoslavia 
eighteen months ago, Khrushchev attempted to restore the 
ideological unity of the Communist world. It is supremely ironical 
that his policy has up to now succeeded only in weakening that 
unity. Having set his sights on the target of world-wide working- 
class solidarity and of influencing opinion in the uncommitted 
countries, he seriously miscalculated the effects of the thesis of 
the differing roads to socialism on the client States of Eastern 
Europe. In addition, the defects of the Soviet political system so 
glaringly revealed by the attack on Stalin have gravely prejudiced 
the doctrinal infallibility which was one of the pillars of the Soviet 
hegemony. 
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Khrushchev’s calculations were further upset by the tenacity 
of the other main protagonist in the drama, President Tito. The 
Yugoslav leader has assiduously promoted the idea of ‘national 
Communism’ and has insisted on the complete ideological equality 
of all Communist Parties, with the C.P.S.U. no longer the com- 
pulsory guide and example for the rest. Moreover, he has striven to 
undo by careful diplomacy the effects of the anti-Titoist purges of 
1948 and 1949 in Eastern Europe, so far with notable success. 

Tito could not have foreseen, however, the magnitude of popular 
reaction in Poland and Hungary to the measures of liberalization 
undertaken by the authorities. What he may have envisaged was 
the gradual transformation of the closely integrated satellite bloc 
into a system of genuinely independent Communist States bound 
together by ideological ties alone. (His attitude towards Hungary 
showed that he is not prepared to approve of any retreat from 
Communism.) Within such a system Yugoslavia could hope to 
occupy an influential position, and it is possible that President 
Tito has not forgotten the plans he had prior to 1948 for a South 
Slav federation. Be that as it may, what is certain is that his adroit 
policy has inspired trends in Eastern Europe which will continue 
to present the Soviet Union with complicated political and 
ideological problems. 


A. R. 


The Presidential Election and After 


Changing Political Patterns in the United States 


THE American voters have once again confounded the experts. 
Except during a short period at the end of September, it was always 
clear that President Eisenhower would be re-elected this year. Nor 
was there ever much doubt that the Congress would remain 
Democratic—provided only that Mr Eisenhower was not swept 
back to Washington by an electoral landslide which would carry 
his Republican followers home with him. There was such a land- 
slide on 6 November; yet both Houses of the new Congress will be 
controlled by the Democrats. 
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Mr Eisenhower won more states than he did in 1952—forty-one 
now, as against thirty-nine then—and was given about a million 
more votes than the record 34 million he obtained in 1952. His 
opponent on both occasions, Mr Stevenson, received only a little 
over 25 million votes this year, compared with more than 27 mil- 
lion in 1952. Never since 1848, before the modern party system de- 
_veloped, had a President been elected without his party also gaining 
a congressional majority, although the Opposition has frequently 
won the mid-term elections which fall in the years in which there 
is no presidential contest; the Democrats achieved this in 1954 as 
the Republicans had done in 1946. In the Eighty-fifth Congress 
which meets at the beginning of January there will be forty-nine 
Democratic Senators to forty-seven Republicans, as there were 
after the last election in 1954. In the House of Representatives 
the Democrats have increased their majority slightly; they will 
probably have 236 seats to the Republicans’ 199. ‘The Democrats 
also ended up with a couple more State Governorships; they 
expect to have twenty-nine, compared with nineteen held by the 
Republicans. 

Within these totals there were numerous changes; states and 
seats were won and lost by both Republicans and Democrats. 
From these results and those in the various other elections for state 
legislatures and local offices which took place at the same time— 
and on the same ballot—it is clear that the voters were exercising 
an unprecedented amount of discrimination this year. It is not 
easy to pick and choose between perhaps fifty or sixty names for a 
score of offices; it is much simpler to vote the ‘straight ticket’ for all 
the candidates of one party, including its presidential nominee. 
But there is plentiful evidence that this was not done in November: 
for example, in Idaho, basically a Republican state, a young 
Democrat beat an unpopular Republican Senator; Massachusetts 
gave a good majority to Mr Eisenhower but a much better one to 
the Democratic candidate for Governor; in Ohio, once Senator 
Taft’s fortress, the invincible Democratic Governor, Mr Lausche, 
ran for the Senate and defeated the Republican incumbent, while 
a Republican candidate won the Governorship vacated by Mr 
Lausche. 

What obviously mattered to the voters—or at least to many of 
them—was not party but personality. This certainly accounts for 
the President’s heavy majority against a Democratic trend. This 
election was the consummation of what has been called the 
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American people’s ‘love affair’ with Mr Eisenhower. In the last 
few days of the campaign world events threatened to make a 
mockery of what had been his main claim to popularity—that he 
had brought peace to the United States. Yet the international 
crisis only seems to have made his victory greater than it might 
otherwise have been. The growing danger abroad merely con- 
firmed the faith of the voters in the experienced General and 
their lack of confidence in the indecisive Mr Stevenson. They 
turned a deaf ear to his criticisms of the President’s failures in 
foreign affairs, even though events appeared to be justifying the 
complaint. 

But on domestic questions the Democratic criticism of the 
Republicans did have some effect, although even here the Eisen- 
hower prosperity counted for more than Mr Stevenson’s imagina- 
tive plans for meeting the future problems of America’s growth. 
Mr Eisenhower obtained almost fantastically high majorities in the 
eastern states, partly at least because there people are more con- 
cerned about international developments than elsewhere in the 
country. In the middle and far west his majorities were frequently 
lower than they had been in 1952, and he lost Missouri altogether. 
All the Republican gains in the House of Representatives were east 
of the Mississippi River, while almost all the Democratic gains 
were west of it. This is where people blame the Administration for 
the farmers’ failure to share fully in the national well-being 
(although the farm revolt did not reach anything like the dimen- 
sions which the Democrats had hoped for) and for the coming 
shortages of electricity because of the Republican Government’s 
lack of enthusiasm for hydro-electric development. These and 
other specific issues, such as the overcrowding in the schools, the 
prohibitive cost of medical care, and the scarcity of credit, counted 
for much more locally than they did nationally—that is to say, they 
affected the congressional results more than they did the presiden- 
tial. 

Another reason for Mr Eisenhower’s success in the east was the 
extent to which urban voters favoured him. ‘Town dwellers, as they 
become more and more prosperous, also become more and more 
Republican, and the labour vote has never been as solidly Demo- 
cratic as some trade-union leaders like to pretend. No longer can 
the Democrats count on the cities which used to be their strong- 
holds. Nor can they now count on the once solid South, the group 
of states where Republicans were to all intents and purposes non- 
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existent. This year Mr Eisenhower held the Southern states he 
won in 1952—Florida, Texas, and Virginia—and added Louisiana 
and two border states—Kentucky and West Virginia. These are 
the two states in which the Republicans made three out of their 
four Senate gains, and they also held their handful of congressional 
seats in the South. The new hope of at last developing a real two- 
party system there will be much in Republican minds from now on. 

The swing to the Republicans in both the cities and the South 
is in part explained by another swing to the Republicans—that of 
the Negro voters. The extent of this, and the reasons for it, are not 
easy to assess, but it must arise in part from the belief that no 
Democratic President, and still more no Democratic Congress, 
can ever overcome the party’s solid core of Southern opposition to 
racial equality and give to the Negroes in practice the rights which 
the Constitution guarantees to them in theory. 

To prove that this belief is wrong will be one of the aims of 
liberal Democrats in the coming session of Congress. For the sake 
' of unity during the election campaign, they made concessions to 
the conservative Southern leaders on this question of civil rights— 
and so did Mr Stevenson. He was the compromise candidate, the 
man whom both wings of the party could accept—and he failed 
completely to appeal to the mass of the voters. ‘The guidance of the 
Democratic party now devolves even more than it did in the years 
between 1952 and 1956 on its leaders in Congress. These are the 
middle-roaders—such as Senator Lyndon Johnson and Mr 
_ Rayburn—whose prestige has been much strengthened by the 
Democratic successes in the congressional elections—their par- 
ticular responsibility; the voters have endorsed their past willing- 
ness to co-operate with President Eisenhower on the legislative 
programme which many of his Republican supporters disliked. 
The difficulties of Mr Johnson and Mr Rayburn will be accentuat- 
ed by the changing political pattern which emerges from the 
election results. ‘They underline for the Democrats what was 
already a burning question: would they not do better nationally, 
and particularly in the Northern cities, if they wrote off the South 
entirely and refused to make any more concessions to its reaction- 
ary prejudices—which even the South itself is beginning to out- 
grow? The 1956 election has made a split in the Democratic Party 
a real possibility. 

It is permissible to wonder how much longer it will be true to 
say that the majority of the voters are basically Democrats. But 
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that this is still true today poses the great question for the Re- 
publican Party organizers. They realize that it was not they, but 
Mr Eisenhower, who won this year’s election. In 1960 they will 
no longer have him, for since 1951 a third presidential term has 
been unconstitutional. How then can they win without him? His 
personal victory, and the failures of many of his party’s candidates, 
strengthen the case for the Eisenhower brand of ‘modern Re- 
publicanism’. It was avowedly in order to finish the task of re- 
modelling the Republican Party that Mr Eisenhower sought office 
for a second term. Now it is up to him to do the job—and to see 
that Republicans in Congress back him up by voting for the 
progressive domestic programme which he has always advocated 
on such matters as financial aid for schools, health insurance, civil 
rights, immigration, and so on. It is at home even more than 
abroad that President Eisenhower has in the past shown that 
failure in leadership on which Mr Stevenson centred his attack. 
In his first term Mr Eisenhower could plead lack of political and 
congressional experience, and perhaps also an exaggerated respect 
for the constitutional division of powers. Now these excuses can 
no longer hold good: he has a mandate from the people to do what 
he wants, and the conservative Republicans in Congress will ignore 
it not only at their own but at their party’s peril. 

On the other hand, in another way the President’s authority in 
his party is less than it was, for he is inevitably on the way out as a 
leader since he cannot stand for the Presidency again. From now 
on the party intrigues will concentrate on who is to be his successor. 
At the moment the favourite is Mr Nixon. By refusing to consider 
anyone else as their vice-presidential candidate this year, when all 
honest men had to admit that there was a strong possibility that the 
Vice-President might succeed to the Presidency before the new 
four-year term was over, the Republicans in effect nominated 
Mr Nixon as Mr Eisenhower’s heir. The President will be able, if 
he wishes, to say who is to succeed him, and he also seems to 
favour Mr Nixon. Nor is there much evidence that voters turned 
against the Republican Party, as had been forecast, because Mr 
Nixon was one of its candidates. He certainly fought a restrained, 
responsible, and able campaign. But he remains a controversial 
figure, mainly because no one can define what he has stood for in 


the past. He has, it is argued, been guided by expediency rather 
than principle. But even if this view is accepted, the Eisenhower 
line would seem to be the expedient one for any ambitious young 
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man in the party today and there is therefore no real reason to 
suppose that Mr Nixon will fail to develop as a ‘modern Republi- 
can’. 

In this year’s American election there were no basic points at 
issue; most of the debates were only over differences in approach 
and method. It is not surprising that the voters as a whole decided 
that there was no reason for making a change, either in President 
or Congress. Nor is it surprising that Mr Stevenson found it so 
difficult to attack effectively. Casting around for inspiring argu- 
ments to use against the President, he had already turned to inter- 
national affairs, against the advice of some of his advisers, criticiz- 
ing both conscription and the continued testing of hydrogen 
bombs, when the Suez crisis seemed to give him a much more 
telling case against the Administration. His outspoken condemna- 
tion of the President and his Secretary of State for having failed 
to look at the Middle Eastern situation constructively might have 
killed off bipartisan co-operation on foreign policy entirely. 
Fortunately, however, the anxiety of the Democratic leaders in 
Congress to dissociate themselves from Mr Stevenson’s defeat 
has made them very ready, perhaps too ready, to repudiate his 
stand on these matters. Already they are welcoming the President’s 
offers of consultation and have pledged themselves to continue 
along the bipartisan road abroad. It now only remains for Mr 
Eisenhower to give them—and the world—some clear indication 
of where that road is going and how it is to get there. 

N. B. 


Political and Social Trends in Sweden 


In April 1954 the tercentenary of the signing of the first British- 
Swedish treaty of friendship and commerce was celebrated in both 
Sweden and Great Britain, and at the end of the month a British- 
Swedish Chamber of Commerce, with headquarters in Stockholm, 
was formally inaugurated, following an earlier constituent meeting 
of British founder subscribers in London. Two months later 
King Gustaf VI Adolf and Queen Louise of Sweden paid a State 
visit to Great Britain, the first official visit by a reigning monarch 
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since the accession of Queen Elizabeth II. The Royal couple were 
warmly welcomed by the people of London, to whom they were no 
strangers, since the Swedish monarch and his British-born consort 
are regular visitors to the British capital. In June 1956 Queen 
Elizabeth and the Duke of Edinburgh paid a return visit to 
Stockholm and after its conclusion remained privately to watch 
the equestrian contests of the Olympic Games. Their visit gave 
rise to great rejoicing and, in the words of the Government paper 
Morgontidningen, ‘touched the hearts of the Swedish people in a 
way which goes far deeper than all outward show and mere 
curiosity to see a great spectacle’. The cordial relations between 
the two Royal houses and between the Swedish and the British 
peoples were thus further consolidated. On g June an Anglo- 
Swedish convention was signed under which equal rights were 
granted to Swedish citizens domiciled in Great Britain and to 
British citizens living in Sweden, to enjoy the health services and 
all other welfare amenities in operation in both countries. This 
agreement, incidentally, also applies to tourists. 


POLITICS AND THE GENERAL ELECTION 

Three months later, on Sunday, 16 September, the Swedish 
people went to the polls to elect a new Riksdag. The previous 
elections, in 1952, had produced some small but significant changes 
in the general composition of the Second Chamber, the lower 
House. The two Chambers have equal powers. The parties form- 
ing the coalition Government,' the Social Democrats and the 
Farmers’ Party, had lost two and four seats respectively, while the 
Conservatives had regained seven of the sixteen seats they had lost 
in the 1948 elections. 

During the weeks preceding this year’s elections it was im- 
possible to induce even the most well+informed citizen to venture a 
guess as to their results. As a whole, however, the impression was 
gained that the Social Democrats were perhaps over-anxious to 
emphasize that they were likely to regain the ground lost in 


the two previous elections, while the Farmers seemed gloomy: 
the Conservatives, on the other hand, seemed mildly optimistic. 
The Liberals were plainly doubtful that they would retain the 
substantial gains—thirty-one seats—which they had achieved in 
1948 and increased by a further seat in 1952. 


When the results were announced, they came as a surprise to the 


! See ‘Politics and Industry in Sweden’, in The World Today, December 1951. 
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most optimistic of the Right wing and the most pessimistic among 
the Government parties. Not only had the Conservatives gained a 
further eleven seats and thus more than regained the ground lost 
in 1948: the Liberals had also fully maintained their position as 
the second strongest party in the Riksdag. The Government 
parties, on the other hand, had lost a total of eleven seats. Thus 
when the new Riksdag is opened on 1 January 1957 the position 
will be as follows :! 

1956 1952 1948 

Social Democrats 106 110 112 

Farmers’ Party 19 26 30 

Conservative Party 42 31 23 

Liberal Party 58 58 57 

Communists 6 5 8 
The results of these elections should give the Swedish people 
seriously to think; but they should also be of interest outside 
Sweden, since the regression in the fortunes of the two Govern- 
ment parties has occurred in a country which can be described as 
one of the leading ‘Welfare States’ in Europe. When considering 
the present composition of the Riksdag, it must be borne in mind 
that some of the Conservative gains were rather marginal and may 
not be maintained at the next elections, in 1960, unless the Con- 
servatives succeed in consolidating their position still further, a 
task which should not be impossible to a party with so dynamic a 
leader as their present Chairman, Mr Hjalmarsson. But while 
there may be some doubt about the fortunes of the Conservative 
Party, it certainly seems as though the Liberal Party, under its 
able leader Professor Ohlin, may rely on its supporters. Of the 
Government parties, on the other hand, the Farmers’ Party is 
steadily losing favour, a fact which seems largely due to the dis- 
approval felt by its supporters concerning the coalition with thé 
Social Democrats. This contention is borne out not only by the 
losses the Farmers have sustained ever since they entered the 
present coalition in the winter of 1951; for the coalition which 
existed between the two parties prior to the 1939-45 war was 
equally unpopular, and would have led to a serious defeat of the 
coalition parties then if the outbreak of war had not brought about 
the formation of a coalition of all the main parties. The leader of 
the Farmers’ Party, Dr Hedlund, in an interview attributed his 
party’s losses in the recent elections to the continued immigration 


1 The new Riksdag will consist of 231 instead of 230 members. Under Swedish 
constitutional law the old Riksdag remains in office until the end of the year. 
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from country to town, and this is in fact probably another, though 
minor, cause of their defeat at the polls. The losses of the Social 
Democrats are less easily explained, and may be caused partly 
by a certain lassitude among their supporters, who appear to feel 
that the Welfare State has given them everything they need and 
that there is nothing further to fight for. Another reason put for- 
ward to account for the reduced Social Democrat vote is the fact 
that some of their former supporters have moved into the class of 
the ‘white collar workers’ and feel that they ought now to support 
a bourgeois party—for class-consciousness is unusually strong in 
Sweden. To the onlooker it may seem rather unjust and short- 
sighted that the Social Democrat Party should be made to suffer 
because of the prosperity which its policy has produced for its 
supporters, but it certainly appears as though an economic de- 
pression might strengthen the hand of the Social Democrat 
leaders. 


LABOUR, TRADE UNIONS, AND IMMIGRATION 

While the Government parties have thus experienced a rather 
substantial set-back, it would be a mistake to assume that the 
strength of the Social Democrat Party is seriously declining. Not 
only, as can be seen, is it still by far the largest single party in the 
Second Chamber, but also in the First Chamber it still retains an 
overall majority, and as this Chamber changes more slowly—one 
eighth of its members are elected each year by indirect ballot-— 
this position is likely to continue for some time. Furthermore, the 
Social Democrats are loyally backed by the ‘Trade Union Federa- 
tion (Landsorganistionen), a body which is more powerful than its 
British counterpart, and some of the resolutions passed at its 
conference last September will strengthen the Government’s 
position. One of the most important, which was unanimously 
approved, laid down that the consolidated wages policy introduced 
last year should be continued, but it is a condition of this continua- 
tion that the Government shall maintain economic stability. 
The Trade Union Executive reported that co-operation within the 
whole trade-union movement had proved advantageous and 
should be maintained but that a more elastic form of co-ordination, 
which would grant greater latitude to individual unions, should be 
sought for the future. At the same time the conference welcomed 
the Government’s proposal to introduce a forty-five-hour working 
week. 
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So far only about 10 per cent of wage earners, among them 
miners and workers on shift-work, are entitled under their col- 
lective agreements to a working week of less than forty-eight hours, 
but inquiries have shown that the majority would prefer a shorter 
working week to a still larger income. The ultimate aim of the 
Swedish trade-union movement is the forty-hour week. It may be 
argued that this desire for greater leisure can only be fulfilled 
without reducing production if automation is introduced on a 
large scale. This in fact seems to be the view of the new head of 
the Swedish trade-union movement, Arne Geijer, until recently 
the President of the Metal Workers’ Union. Mr Geijer rightly 
contends that automation is nothing new, but merely a new term 
for an improvement in industrial production which has been 
aimed at ever since the industrial revolution. He also strengthened 
the Government’s hand at the trade-union conference, first by’ 
suggesting that the current wage agreements should be prolonged 
until 1 December, by which time it might be expected that a 
clearer picture of the economic position would have emerged, and 
secondly by stating that wage increases would in any case have to 
be kept within very narrow limits because this year’s increase in 
national production amounted to only 2 per cent, as compared 
with 4 per cent in 1955. 

The trade union movement in Sweden, and even in the other 
Scandinavian countries too, is, as has already been mentioned, 
more powerful than its counterpart in Great Britain. ‘This may 
at first sight seem to be a controversial statement, but two reasons 
can be advanced in explanation. First, each Swedish industry is 
represented by a single union, not by several, and this gives each 
union greater power when negotiating with the employers; and 
secondly, the labour courts which were set up by the Government 
years ago have the power, if not to prevent, at least to render 
unofficial strikes so costly for the participants that they occur much 
more rarely than in Great Britain. These labour courts are com- 
posed of two trade unionists, two members of the Employers’ 
Association, and three civil servant legal experts. To cite only one 
recent example of the power held by these courts or similar bodies, 
in the spring of this year the Danish Seamen’s Union was fined 
Kr.1 million (about £50,000) for continuing a strike after it had 
been declared illegal. 

Sweden is generally regarded as one of the leading Welfare 
States of Europe. The Swedish way of life is an experiment 
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evolved to banish poverty and provide a decent standard of living 
for all. ‘The Social Democrats rightly claim a great deal of the 
credit for the satisfactory position in which the working classes 
find themselves today, but the welfare system as it is now in 


operation is no longer a party matter. Whichever party may come 
to power in the future, none could or would try to deprive the 
people of the many social advantages to which they have grown 
accustomed in the course of the last four decades. That the 
position of Swedish workers is the envy of Europe is proved by the 
fact that during the last twenty-five years Sweden has changed 
from an emigration to an immigration country, the surplus of 
immigrants over emigrants having risen from 5,419 in 1931 to 
17,394 in 1955. These immigration figures have, however, 
fluctuated a great deal during that period, reaching 24,948 in 1947 
and dropping to 1,695 in 1953; but at no time has the number of 
emigrants exceeded that of immigrants. During and immediately 
after the war a large proportion of the immigrants were refugees 
from Central Europe, the Baltic States, and Sweden’s sister 
countries; since then, however, Sweden’s shortage of labour has 
forced her to stimulate on principle the immigration of able- 
bodied workers. In consequence, at the ASEA works in Visteras, 
for example, a small proportion of the workmen in some of the big 
industries are foreigners who have settled in Sweden with their 
families. At Vasteras it is not at all unusual to meet a fair-headed 
small boy speaking Italian and a dark-eyed little girl shouting in 
Swedish, and the writer was told by many a long-suffering but 
smiling mother that at times she had some difficulty in under- 
standing her own offspring who seemed to have adopted the 
language of their playmates. The distribution of registered foreign 
workers in Sweden in 1955 and 1956 showed the following picture: 
Danes Norwegians Finns Balts Germans Italians Total* 
1955 17,879 10,786 39,756 8,968 17,507 1,973 109,844 
1956 21,620 12,189 46,661 8,313 19,138 2,522 124,328 
When studying these figures it must be remembered that the 
common Scandinavian labour market greatly facilitates immigra- 
tion to Sweden of Danish, Norwegian, and Finnish workers, and 
also that many foreign workers, especially Balts, but also Finns, 
Germans, and Austrians, apply in due course for Swedish citizen- 
ship. 


1 Cf. ‘Sverige som immigrationsland’, by Karin Kock (offprint of Presenta- 
tion Address to Foreign Minister Osten Undén, 25 August 1956). 
?'The total includes immigrants from other countries as well. 
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SOCIAL SERVICES 


In view of the fact that the Swedish Government has always 
tried to improve the lot of the workers it is interesting to note that 
compulsory health insurance was not introduced into the country 
till the beginning of *g55 (and thus considerably later than in 
Great Britain), largely because the Social Democrats met with a 
great deal of opposition to it. On the other hand, it may well be 
that as a result of this delay the Swedes benefited by British 
experience, and possibly too by a study of the system which was in 
operation in Germany some time before the war. Thus the 
Swedish health insurance system is not completely free, as it is in- 
Britain. One-quarter of the medical fees has to be borne by the 
patient and there is a fee for medicine used outside hospitals; there 
is also a small daily charge for hospitalization, although this is 
later refunded. In the Swedish view these provisions have acted as 
a brake and prevented misuse of the service. But certain flaws in 
the system noticeable in Britain can also be observed in Sweden. 
Thus there is far too long a waiting period before hospital beds 
become available, public clinics are overcrowded, and there is a 
grave shortage of nursing staff. Nevertheless the advantages are as 
obvious as they are in Britain. Some 40 per cent of the population 
who hitherto, either through lack of means or owing to indiffer- 
ence, were not insured are now included in the system and enjoy 
medical care to an extent till now unknown to them. The nation 
as a whole has accepted the changeover from voluntary to com- 
pulsory health insurance with some reserve. The Swedes are by 
nature sturdily independent-minded, and many resent the higher 
taxation which is the price of the benefits derived from the new 
system. 

The general advantages of the welfare services in Sweden are 
open to all as a right of citizenship and not as a charity, and they 
cover the citizen’s whole life from the cradle—or rather even before 
his birth—to the grave, for they include both benefits for the 
expectant mother and help with funeral expenses. The main aim 
of the programme is claimed to be the maintenance of a certain 
minimum standard of living to ensure a healthy, simple life free 
from want until death. Nobody is to be forced to lower his living 
standard because he has children; the expenses involved in their 
upbringing should be borne by the nation as a collective responsi- 
bility. In the Swedish Budget only defence expenditure rivals the 
expenditure on social services. 

c 
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The present Government claims that Sweden no longer has 
any slums, a statement which must arouse the envy of every 
British citizen. However, while this may be true in substance, 
there is still a great deal of overcrowding in the homes. For the 
housing shortage has not yet been overcome; indeed during the 
last twelve months it has grown worse, a fact that reflects no credit 
on the Swedish people, especially if it is realized that in their sister 
country Finland, which has experienced two wars since 1939, new 
houses are springing up everywhere (in greater Helsinki alone the 
increase in houses amounts to 40 per cent since the war). 

Whether the many facilities and benefits available to the Swedish 
people through their social services are really an unmixed blessing 
is difficult to say. As was mentioned earlier, they appear to have 
produced a certain amount of complacency, a feeling that life is so 
secure that personal effort or initiative is no longer needed. 


FOREIGN RELATIONS AND DEFENCE 

While Anglo-Swedish relations are growing more and more 
cordial, relations with the Soviet Union have in recent years been 
subject to a good deal of strain, mainly owing to various cases of 
extensive espionage, in the latest of which, last summer, some 
members of the Russian Embassy in Stockholm were found to be 
involved. It may be a consequence of the constant irritation which 
these discoveries have aroused that the Swedish Government and 
people are inclined to view the various signs of a ‘change of heart’ 
in Russian foreign policy with a good deal of reserve. Nevertheless, 
all Russian advances during recent years have been courteously 
received, and numerous exchanges of visits between Swedish and 
Russian political and private bodies and individuals have taken 
place, one of the most valuable being the exchange of electric power 
experts which proved of such interest to both parties that the 
delegations extended the period of their visits. But it should be 
added that in view of the present international situation the 
Swedish Prime Minister stated in the Riksdag on 8 November 
that the Government did not intend to confirm the invitation 
previously extended to Mr Bulganin and Mr Khrushchev to visit 
Sweden in the spring of 1957. 

As far as Sweden’s relations with the rest of the world are con- 
cerned, she tries to play her part in the work of the United Nations 


and its sister organizations while preserving her status as a country 
with a non-alliance policy. As a rule M. Undeén, the Foreign 
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Minister, follows a rather cautious line, but in the case of the 
Suez Canal question he roundly condemned the Egyptian attitude, 
and he served on the Committee appointed by the eighteen-Power 
majority at the first Suez Conference to present to Colonel Nasser 
the plan for the canal agreed upon by them. Subsequently, the 
Government, though with some misgivings, joined the Suez 
Canal Users’ Association. 

Sweden’s non-alliance policy makes heavy demands on the 
country’s exchequer, and defence expenditure at present approxi- 
mates to Kr.2,100 million per annum (about {150 million), or 
about 5 per cent of the gross national income. It is not proposed 
here to give particulars about the Swedish defence forces, but a 
brief outline of the country’s civil defence system may be of 
interest. Service in civil defence is compulsory for all able-bodied 
citizens of both sexes between the ages of sixteen and sixty-five, 
and they must contribute sixty hours per annum to it, while their 
officers voluntarily serve for a longer period. The Royal Board of 
Civil Defence is directly under the Government, while regional 
administration in each province is in the hands of the Provincial 
Councils. Civil defence connected with the State-owned railways, 
power stations, telegraph service, canals, civil airfields, and 
military establishments comes under the direction of the respective 
board of a corresponding authority. There are two main divisions: 
General Civil Defence, for the protection of society as a whole, 
and Special Civil Defence, for the protection of special plant or 
buildings. These two main divisions are in their turn divided into 
different branches. Annual expenditure for civil defence amounts 
to about Kr.42 million (c. £3 million). The main part of the cost for 
general defence is borne by the Government, but the owners of 
buildings or plant have to bear the bulk of the financial responsi- 
bility for their defence. In connection with civil defence against 
atom bombs two large air-raid shelters have recently been com- 
pleted in Stockholm, one of them to shelter 10,000, the other 
20,000 persons, and they demonstrate effectively how a rockbound 
land like Sweden has particular advantages over other countries 
when constructing such shelters. ‘The natural-rock roof of the two 
now completed varies between 15 and 20 metres (48 to 60 feet). 
They cost Kr.8 million and Kr.14 million respectively, one-quarter 
of the cost being borne by contracting firms who use them as 
garages in peace time, an arrangement which to a certain extent 
also relieves Stockholm’s traffic congestion. A. H. H. 





Presidential Policy in the Philippines 


Magsaysay’s Record 


THE election of Ramon Magsaysay to the presidency of the 
Philippines in November 1953 brought to power one of the most 
dynamic leaders in South-East Asia. After almost three years in 
office, Magsaysay remains by far the most popular person in the 
Philippines. In fact, it has been debated in Manila whether or not 
any prominent politician would want to risk his political future by 
running against the President in November 1957. Yet the record 
of the Magsaysay administration will be carefully scrutinized dur- 
ing the election year. 

The basic philosophy of the Philippine President was empha- 
sized in his ‘State of the Nation’ address to a joint session of Con- 
gress on 23 January 1956.' ‘Let me emphasize at this point,’ he 
said, ‘that my concern for the common man is not merely senti- 
mental or emotional. It is a hard fact that a nation cannot survive 
without the safe foundation of a prosperous and contented 
majority of its citizens. .. We have anchored our national destiny 
to the common man.’ In his statement Magsaysay was not indulg- 
ing in empty platitudes, but was expressing his own heartfelt 
conviction. 


AIMS OF THE MAGSAYSAY ADMINISTRATION 

The President proceeded to ask Congress to keep ten aims in 
view—attainment of self-sufficiency in primary foodstuffs, 
acceleration of land reform, establishment of effective adminis- 
trative machinery for community development, fuller utilization 
of natural resources in economic development, adoption of educa- 
tional reforms to meet the needs of economic and scientific pro- 
gress, the need for scientific research as a basis for social’ and 
economic development, redefinition of the incentives for private 
enterprise, stabilization of the financial position of the country, 
and increased efficiency in public administration. 

These goals reflect the areas to which Magsaysay has directed 
his attention. Economic matters are stressed; domestic rather than 
foreign policy occupies the centre of interest, thus demonstrating 


1 Address on the State of the Nation by Ramon Magsaysay, President of the 
Philippines, to the 3rd Congress of the Republic of the Philippines, 3rd Session, 
23 January 1956 (Manila, 1956). 
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that the chief executive is realistic in approaching the problems of 
the Philippines. At the same time, Magsaysay is fully aware of the 
fact that major changes in the economy of the country will take 
years. 

The President is especially concerned over the plight of the 
more than 1,600,000 farmers who produce all or part of the food, 
shelter, and clothing of the some 22 million Filipinos. The farmers 
have been facing difficult times: the productivity of the land is 
low; almost half of the farmers are tenants; the shortage of capital 
is serious, and moneylenders often charge excessive rates of 
interest; the farms are too small, with half of the cultivators having 
less than two hectares of land; partial farm employment is wide- 
spread; most of the farm families, averaging six people, receive 
an income of less than 600 pesos (two pesos equal one dollar) a 
year; and it is estimated that the average head of a farm family has 
had only a little more than two years of formal schooling. 

Previous Philippine Presidents, during the Commonwealth and 
the first years of the Republic, have attempted to better the status 
of the farmers, but Magsaysay has convinced them that they can 
really hope for more favourable conditions now that he is in 
Malacafiang.' The Government is acquiring landed estates on a 
limited scale for redistribution to the tenants; families are being 
resettled on public lands, and titles issued at a faster rate; the law 
regulating the distribution of the rice crop between the landlord 
and the tenant is more often respected; loan facilities for the 
farmers have improved; scientific efforts are being pushed to in- 
crease the productivity of the soil; irrigation schemes and rural 
highways are being constructed; and marketing associations are 
developing on an extensive scale. In addition, community educa- 
tion is receiving considerable emphasis, and new barrio*® schools 
are appearing; health conditions in the rural areas are improving, 
especially through the construction of artesian wells, one of the 
President’s favourite projects. 

The Magsaysay administration carefully cites figures to prove its 
interest in rural improvement. For instance, NARRA (the 
National Resettlement and Rehabilitation Administration) in 1955 
distributed homesteads to 8,800 families in twenty-two settlement 
projects. The Bureau of Lands in the same year approved 33,075 
patents; landless applicants received 23,578 agricultural lots; and 


! The Presidential Palace of the Philippines. 
® Probably best translated as ‘township’ or rural district, 
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401,425 hectares of land were surveyed. In an effort to improve 
transportation, 565 kilometres of new roads were opened in 1955, 
and eighty-three bridge projects, amounting to 2,890 lineal metres, 
were completed. Loans from ACCFA (the Agricultural Credit and 
Co-operative Financing Administration) to farmers amounted to 
38,400,000 pesos, enabling members of FACOMAS (Farmers’ 
Co-operative and Marketing Associations) to buy farm equipment, 
supplies, and carabaos (water buffalo). By the end of 1955, it was 
asserted that 319 FACOMAS with a membership of 188,000 
farmers were operating in 7,759 barrios, with paid-up capital of 
almost 3 million pesos. In the same year, 1,610 artesian wells were 
built, making a total of 2,826 for 1954 and 1955. Over a thousand 
mobile health units were operating in the Republic, and the 
eradication of malaria was within sight. In the field of education, 
4,676 school buildings were under construction. The national 
production rose by almost 4 per cent in 1955 over that of 1954, to 
an estimated amount of 8,800 million pesos, while agricultural pro- 
duction increased by 57,400 metric tons. 


A fundamental factor influencing economic progress in the 
Philippines is the rapid growth of population. In 1940, the 
population figure in round numbers was 16,500,000; in 1956, it 


was estimated to be 22 million. The rate of increase is around 1-9 
per cent each year. Although the island republic could, under 
favourable circumstances, support to advantage a much larger 
population, at its present stage of economic development this rate 
of increase is causing difficulties. The number of unemployed is 
high, and authorities in Manila are urging people from the 
provinces not to move to the capital and thus further to aggravate 
conditions. The greater utilization of existing natural resources in 
present and future industries is essential. 


OBSTACLES FACING MAGSAYSAY 

President Magsaysay is faced with serious difficulties in the 
implementation of his programme. Questions of congressional 
relations and public administration are involved, since Congress 
must enact the legislation necessary to achieve basic reforms. As 
the greater number of congressmen own land or are associated in 
one way or another with landlords, Congress hesitates to make laws 
that will have the effect of weakening vested interests. Even when a 
measure is passed, it may contain legal loopholes that prevent full 
implementation. President Magsaysay has discovered that Nacion- 
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alistas' can be elected to Congress under his banner, but that they 
do not necessarily support him in his legislative programme. Con- 
siderable pressure has been exerted from Malacafang to get Con- 
gress to pass effective legislation in the wide field of agrarian re- 
form. 

The administration of Government projects requires skill, in- 
dustry, and honesty from civil servants. Although efforts are being 
made to train competent personnel both in the United States and 
the Philippines, the task is heavy and results are slow. Moreover, 
since independence, politics have come to play an increasingly 
important part in appointments to Government posts, even at 
lower levels. 

Nevertheless, the Magsaysay administration has strengthened 
the faith of the Filipinos in their Government, and has given it 
stability. Although instances of graft and corruption are reported, 
the President has set high standards of honesty for the nation. 
During his frequent trips to the provinces, and through the 
machinery set up in Malacafiang, Magsaysay personally checks 
complaints coming from Filipinos in all walks of life. The problem 
of ‘anomalies and irregularities’ does not, of course, lend itself to 
rapid solution. The long years of Japanese occupation during the 
second world war, and the struggle against the Communist-led 
Hukbalahap rebels (or Huks) following it, have weakened the 
moral fabric of the nation. But the President has conscientiously 
sought to make his administration an example of honesty in 
government. 

In the fight against the Huks, the President has reduced to 
relative impotency a serious military threat to constitutional 
government. Utilizing his experience as Secretary of National 
Defence in the cabinet of former President Elpidio Quirino, 
Magsaysay as chief executive has not only used military force 
against the Huks in the mountains, jungles, and swamps but has 
also tried to remove the popular support they once had, especially 
in central Luzon. In 1949 and 1950, the Huks were estimated to 
have an armed force of 20,000 and mass support of more than 
100,000; by the summer of 1956 they were believed to have only 
about 660 men under arms, with perhaps 400 active supporters 
and some 21,000 sympathizers. 

In accordance with general Communist policy in Asia, the Huks 
were trying, in 1956, to negotiate favourable surrender terms with 


! For a brief discussion of Philippine politics, see below. 
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the Philippine authorities, and to infiltrate various Government 
agencies and influential bodies. Their programme also aimed at 
acquiring power within labour unions, peasant movements, and 
youth organizations, while at the same time fostering nationalism 
and xenophobia among the middle classes. President Magsaysay 
demanded the unconditional surrender of the rebels and their trial 
for crimes that they might have committed, while the Huk leader, 
Jesus Lava, and the commander-in-chief, Casto Alejandrino, 
wanted surrender terms that would enable their organization to 
maintain its identity. 

The struggle against the Philippine Communists reached a legal 
climax in 1956, when the Supreme Court of the nation granted bail 
to Amado V. Hernandez, a former Manila councillor and promin- 
ent labour leader, who had been sentenced to life imprisonment by 
the Manila Court of First Instance for ‘rebellion complexed with 
murder as well as arson’. ‘The Supreme Court ruled that no such 
crime as ‘rebellion complex’ existed. Amado V. Hernandez left 
Muntinglupa Prison, and the possibility loomed that other promin- 
ent Communists in gaol, some of whom had held politburo rank 
when arrested, would be freed. The implications of the Supreme 
Court decision were thus profound. The administration wanted it 
to be reconsidered by the highest tribunal. An urgent bill was also 
sent to Congress making rebellion a capital crime, but the bill was 
not passed. High-ranking officers of the armed forces believed that 
the Court’s decision, if it stood, would nullify the military effort 
to cope with the Communists. There was even talk of resignations 
in the high command, which many members of Congress inter- 
preted as a form of pressure from the military branch of the 
Government. 


POLITICAL PARTIES AND THE SECOND TERM 

Throughout his term of office, Magsaysay has naturally had to 
take an active part in politics. It is significant that in the Philip- 
pines, as in the United States, the Chief of State is a partisan, 
around whom the tides of political battle rage. Moreover, the im- 
portance of politics in the island republic should not be under- 
estimated; many Filipinos frankly admit that it is the ‘national 
pastime’. 

As presidential nominee of the Nacionalista Party in 1953, 
Magsaysay was supported by the ‘old guard’ of the Nacionalistas, 
Senators José P. Laurel and Claro M. Recto, who believed that he 
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was the best man to defeat the Liberal Party incumbent, President 
Elpidio Quirino. Magsaysay, it should be stressed, was a relative 
newcomer to the higher circles of the Nacionalista Party. His 
election to the presidency, however, was due not only to the 
support of the Nacionalistas but also to his own vote-winning 
capacity. An example of this was the MPM (Magsaysay-for- 
President Movement), set up in Manila, which quickly spread 
down into the provinces and barrios of the Republic. 

After his election, Magsaysay no longer needed to depend for 
support on the old guard of the Nacionalistas. On the other hand, 
in order to implement his legislative programme he required at 
least the acquiescence of Laurel and Recto in Congress. For a 
while, in his desire to obtain the co-operation of key politicians of 
the Nacionalistas, the President was prepared to refrain from 
capitalizing on his tremendous popularity among the people of the 
nation. The conflict between Magsaysay and Recto over foreign 
policy finally led to the President’s refusal to have Recto on the 
Nacionalista ticket for the Senate in the intermediate election of 
November 1955. Recto then ran as a ‘guest candidate’ of the 
Liberals, but only succeeded by a narrow majority in keeping his 
seat. The Nacionalistas defeated all the regular Liberal candidates. 

Since Magsaysay has decided to seek a second term in Malaca- 
fiang, he should be in a position to exercise even greater control 
over the Nacionalistas. Nevertheless, since party discipline in 
Philippine politics is not strong, opposition to the President may 
arise even within the Nacionalista Party itself. A combination of 
the Nacionalista dissidents and the temporarily powerless Liberals 
might be the pattern of the future, as is, indeed, shown by the 
example of Senator Recto in becoming the candidate of the 
opposition party in the 1955 election. It thus seems clear that if 
Magsaysay is to control the Nacionalista Party machinery in an 
effective way, he will have to use his personal popularity to get his 
own candidates for the House of Representatives and the Senate 
nominated and elected in 1957, although it is reasonably certain 
that most politicians running for office in that year will prefer to 
be on the Magsaysay bandwagon. 

Although a decade of independence is not long in the annals of a 
nation, it does provide an opportunity for new forces to emerge or 
for old forces to regroup themselves. The arousing of the barrio 
people to greater political consciousness than ever before is a result 
of the personality, tactics, and programme of Ramon Magsaysay. 
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It would be a mistake to assume that popular interest extends to all 
levels of Philippine government, but it certainly embraces the 
office of the chief executive. Significantly, President Magsaysay 
told Congress in his address on 23 January 1956:' ‘In our striving 
for fulfilment as a people, we believe in working from the ground 
up—in the factories, in the sitios,” in the barrios, in the towns of our 
rural areas—in the conviction that genuine democracy moves up- 
ward and not downward.’ This expression of political philosophy 
stands in marked contrast with the former concept of Manila as 
the Rome of the Philippines. 

Recently, too, the Catholic Church has begun to exert greater 
political influence in elections, and played an important part in 
those of 1953 and 1955. In 1953 it came out strongly for free and 
honest elections, in comparison with the 1949 voting, which work- 
ed to the advantage of Ramon Magsaysay. In 1955 Senator Recto 
accused the Church of trying to smear him in his bid for re- 
election to the Senate, and during the recent debate in Congress 
over the Rizal Bill, which raised the question of whether the works 
of the Philippine national hero, Dr José Rizal, should be read in 
schools, the attitude of the Church provoked considerable anti- 
clericalism. 


NATIONALISM AND FOREIGN POLICY 

Another significant development in Philippine politics is the in- 
crease of nationalism in the nation. Nationalism during the 
American regime quite naturally took the form of seeking inde- 
pendence from the United States. With the establishment of the 
Commonwealth in 1935 and the achievement of independence in 
1946, Philippine nationalism was forced to change its orientation. 
Magsaysay has sought to cultivate what he calls ‘positive national- 
ism’. In fact, in his tenth anniversary address on 4 July 1956,* he 
significantly asserted that he saw ‘no real patriotic or constructive 
contribution from those who resurrect buried enemies or revive 
dead issues’, or ‘from those who try to imprison us behind a wall 
of suspicion, distrust, and hatred of the outside world’. He called 
for ‘honest and fearless criticism . . . presented soberly, based upon 
evidence, and accompanied by a constructive alternative’. The 
President may or may not be reflecting the current tide of Asian 
nationalism, but he has set high standards for his part of the world. 


' op. cit. * A group of houses in a remote area. 
* Philippine Government press release, 4 July 1956. 
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In its approach to foreign policy, the Magsaysay administration 
has sought to maintain Philippine ties with the United States, while 
cultivating the friendship of Asian countries outside the Com- 
munist bloc. The President has opposed the idea of neutrality as a 
national policy in the conflict between the Communist and the 
‘free’ world. He is concerned at the Chinese Communist threat to 
Taiwan, north of Luzon, and to the Republic of Viet Nam across 
the South China Sea, and watches developments in Indonesia to 
the south. ‘The adherence of the Philippines to the Manila Pact 
has weakened the position of the Republic with reference to the 
uncommitted States of Asia. The opposition to SEATO of coun- 
tries in South-East Asia like Indonesia, Cambodia, and Burma has 
been a factor in widening the gulf between Manila, on the one 
hand, and Djakarta, Phnom Penh, and Rangoon on the other. At 
the same time, the Philippines participated in the Bandung 
Conference of April 1955, and expressed sympathy with basic 
Asian aspirations. In the early days of the Magsaysay administra- 
tion a number of officials laid definite stress on a policy of Asia 
for the Asians, but the President prevented this emphasis from 
developing into a movement that might threaten Philippine- 
American relations. Indeed, after the controversy over the ‘Asia 
for the Asians’ policy had developed he began to take a definite 
hand in guiding foreign policy. 

The President remains a staunch defender of the United States 
in the Philippines. His policy stems from a conviction that the 
security of the Republic is tied to the power and friendship of the 
United States. The Manila Government looks upon the Mutual 
Defence Treaty of 1951 between the two countries as being much 
more significant for the Republic than the South-East Asia Col- 
lective Defence Treaty. There is a widespread conviction in 
Manila that SEATO is lacking in ‘teeth’. 

Two basic issues in the relations between the Philippines and 
the United States have come to a head during Magsaysay’s 
presidency. The first concerned the revision of the Philippine 
Trade Act of 1946, and the second, the modification of the 
Military Bases Agreement of 1947. The Laurel-Langley trade 
accord, reached in December 1954, led to the revision of trade 
relations between the two countries along lines favourably re- 
ceived in the Philippines. At the beginning of 1956, free trade with 
the United States came to an end, and new graduated duties were 
placed on American imports. The Philippine Government now 
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has the power to devaluate the peso as it sees fit, and the citizens 
of either country have reciprocal parity rights in the territory of 
the other. The new agreement on trade relations, though com- 
plicated, is in line with the growing nationalism of the Philippines, 
and pays due regard to the sovereignty of the Republic. Meanwhile, 
the share of the United States in the total foreign trade of the 
island nation has declined from 84 per cent in 1941 to 63 per cent 
in 1955. 

The controversy over the bases has seriously affected relations 
between the Manila and Washington Governments. In 1947, the 
Philippines granted the United States ‘the right to retain the use’ 
of a number of bases inthe islands, and to activate certain others 
when needed, during a period of ninety-nine years. It is significant 
that the Philippine Government has not called for an end to the 
bases, in line with general policy in the new States of Asia, but has 
merely sought a redefinition of their scope. Earlier, the American 
Attorney General, Herbert Brownell, Jr, had indicated in a brief 
that the United States could claim ownership over the bases on 
legal grounds, an opinion strongly opposed in the Philippines, 
especially by Senator Claro M. Recto. 

A number of incidents occurred aggravating the situation. In the 
Olongapo reservation, some of the resident Filipinos complained 
about the policies of the American naval authorities. The com- 
plaint received considerable publicity, and an investigation fol- 
lowed. As a result of the conciliatory attitude of both parties, the 
matter was not allowed to reach major proportions. Later, at 
Clark Field Air Base, an incident arose over the Philippine mining 
of mineral resources in the area. President Magsaysay personally 
intervened to forestall a serious crisis. In the middle of 1956, 
trouble between American military personnel and Philippine 
authorities in Angeles, near Clark Field, led to the city’s being 
placed out-of-bounds to American military personnel for a 
number of weeks. 

On 3 July a joint statement by President Magsaysay and Vice- 
President Richard Nixon indicated, inter alia, that the United 
States fully recognized Philippine sovereignty over the base. The 
statement helped to pave the way for the formal opening of 
negotiations, in August, between an American and a Philippine 
panel on the base situation. Meanwhile, the United States sent to 
Manila, for transfer to the Philippine Government, the title papers 
and title claims of the bases. 
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Other causes of friction in Philippine-American relations in 
1956 were the problems arising from the wages of Filipino labour- 
ers in Guam and Wake, the importation of American Virginia leaf 
tobacco, the salaries of Filipino workers in American businesses in 
the archipelago, the question of an American increase in the 
Philippine sugar quota, and charges that United States economic 
aid was aimed at keeping an agricultural economy in the Philip- 
pines, and that the United States was favouring Japan by giving 
her more help than was granted the island republic to the south. 
Here it should be noted that American aid to the Philippines since 
the war, both direct and indirect, has amounted to around $2,500 
million. 

The signing of the Philippine-Japanese Reparations Agreement 
on 9 May 1956 was a significant development in the foreign policy 
of the Magsaysay administration. Under its terms, Japan will pay 
the Philippines $500 million in capital goods, $30 million in 
services, and $20 million in cash, within a maximum period of 
twenty years. Japan will also undertake to make available to 
Philippine enterprise long-term, non-governmental development 
loans amounting to $250 million. The establishment of normal 
relations between these two Asian neighbours followed on the 
approval by the Philippine Senate of the Reparations Agreement 
and also of the Treaty of Peace with Japan which had been signed 
at San Francisco in 1951. 

Although the total of Japanese reparations is not large, it should 
contribute to the further industrialization of the Philippines, and 
to more rapid growth of trade between the island republic and 
Japan and other States. Some American business circles have been 
fearful that an increase in Japanese-Philippine trade would further 
reduce trade between the United States and the Philippines, now 
that the Laurel-Langley agreement is in effect. It is certain that the 
American share in the Philippine import market will decrease as a 
fraction of the whole, but rising prosperity and rapid economic 
growth in the islands should increase the absolute value of 
American trade. 

On the other hand, with the Reparations Agreement in force, 
many Filipinos are concerned lest the way may now be open for 
Japanese economic penetration, which could lead to the political 
dependence of their country on Nippon. There is still much anti- 
Japanese sentiment in the Philippines, a heritage of the war-time 
occupation. Despite the facts that the reparations settlement 
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certainly opens up new ties between Filipino and Japanese business 
men, and that the economies of the two island nations are comple- 
mentary, the question of the Philippines becoming a vassal of 
Japan will remain academic for some time. 

In the case of Taiwan, President Magsaysay’s support of the 
United States during the height of the crisis in the Formosa 
Strait early in 1955 was based upon the conviction that Taiwan 
is an important factor in the security of the Philippines. On 3 
February, the President issued a statement,! in which he hoped 


that the American policy of ‘firmness’ on the ‘Formosa question’ 


would deter ‘further acts of Communist aggression’ in the area, 
and in which he also placed the Philippines ‘squarely behind the 
United States’ in the controversy. Magsaysay’s position brought 
severe criticism from Senator Recto, who believed the adminis- 
tration was asking for trouble. 

The Philippines have been particularly concerned with develop- 
ments on the mainland of China since the Communists took over 
the country. The Nationalist Government of Chiang Kai-shek is 
still recognized by the Philippine Government. At the same time, 
there are some Filipinos who wonder if their country can continue 
to ignore the People’s Republic of China. A change in the attitude 
of the United States on the question of recognizing the Peking 
Government would probably result in similar action by the 
Philippines. 

The Chinese minority in the archipelago further complicates 
Philippine policy toward China. It is estimated that 150,000 to 
300,000 Chinese are living in the islands, who reportedly constitute 
the Chinese minority in South-East Asia most sympathetic to 
Chiang Kai-shek. But there is also a small but active Chinese 
Communist movement in the Philippines, and it must be recog- 
nized that the movement may receive some impetus from the 
nationalistic policies pursued by the Manila Government toward 
‘aliens’, by which is usually meant the Chinese. The fall of Taiwan 
to the forces of Mao Tse-tung would further strengthen those 
Chinese in the islands who are friendly to the Communist world. 

Since the overall record of President Magsaysay is impressive, 
the Opposition is finding difficulty in challenging it. One way of 
attacking the President, in view of his pro-Americanism, is to 
criticize the United States, thus involving the fundamental ques- 
tion of the foreign policy of the Philippines in a divided world. 


' Press Release No. 2-3-1, Press Secretary, Malacafiang, 3 February 1955. 
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Another means of attacking Magsaysay is to assert that his reform 
programme is not, from a practical viewpoint, really getting down 
to the masses. Only time can give a final answer to this criticism, 
but the evidence indicates that progress is being made. Many 
critics of the President believe that he is too much influenced by 
the military and by their approach in dealing with problems. 
Others accuse him of pampering the press and running a popu- 
larity contest. But, after all is said and done, Ramon Magsaysay 
remains the man of the hour and the man of the people in the 
Philippines. 


R. H. F. 
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